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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p. 436.) 


The following letter is addressed to his wife, 


giving some particulars of his late travels in 
Germany :— 


Pyrmont, 11th mo. 5th, 1796. 

My Dear WiFE— 

It is now more than a month since I have 
written to thee, for want of opportunity, having 
been far back into Germany. We have travelled 
since [ left this place more than six hundred 
miles in little more than a month; in which 
journey I have passed through many principal- 
ities and parts of kingdoms, but principally the 
kingdom of Prussia. In my way there I made 
a visit to the'Ducbess of Brunswick, in company 
with my friends Wm. Savery and our compan- 
ions Benjamin Johnson and Wm. Farrer, the 
latter of whom continues still with me, and is a 
great comfort in this land, havirg every way 
continued steady and attentive to me in my 
many wants. The Duchess, who is sister to the 
King of England, received us very kindly, and 
conversed freely on various subjects. We gave 
her one of Penn’s ** No Cross no Crown,”’ which 
she received with much cheerfulness. She 
asked us whether there were any of our people 
in Germany, or if we ever knew any Germans 
that were Quakers; to which Lewis Scebohm, 
our interpreter, answered he was one, and that 
there were many more in Germany ; to which 
she replied that she wished all the world were 


of our sentiments, then things would be better, 
and that though she had been married to the 
Duke of Brunswick many years, and had not 
seen England, she still retained the remem- 
brance of Friends and their principles. We 
parted with expressions of love, and desires for 
each other's prosperity in the best things. 
Though uncommon for those in her station, she 
seemed willing to let us take her by the hand, 
(William Savery and myself.) 

We now returned. and after a little opportu- 
nity, with a few friendly people in this city, we 
proceeded to a city in Prussia, called Magde- 
burgh, the strongest fortified place in Germany. 
We found that it contained about 3,000 inhab- 
itants, and those the most civil and respectful 
we had met within Germany. I think I never 
saw so well-behaved, clean, and handsome peo- 
ple before, especially the female part ; the good- 
ness of their features, ornamented with modest 
countenances and plain dress, joined to a sweet 
disposition, made them to appear above the 
rest of mankind. This great change from other 
parts of Germany, made every thing look 
pleasant, especially as we found ‘here many 
tender people, who held about six little meet- 
ings: they were not broken off from the public 
worship wholly; but met together to edify 
each other. They received us with every ex- 
pression of kindness, as cheir dear brethren sent - 
to them from a far country. Our labors 
amongst them in public and private had a tend- 
ency tq unite us, and the truth seemed to reign 
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over all. We left them, and pursued our course 
eastward, through many cities and large towns 
and villages, having meetings as way opened ; 
and I may say the Great Shepherd owned our 
movements in a very extraordinary manner, 80 
that I had to admire how his own arm brought 
salvation, and wrought his own acts of wonder. 
We at length arrived at Berlin, the greatest 
city in Prussia, and where the king dwells; 
here we met with some trials when we first 
came, which seemed to discourage us for a short 
time. But we soon found that way began to 
open for ns until our meetings became large, 
and I think I never knew more solid meetings, 
nor anywhere greater brokenness appeared than 
amongst these people. They stood thick crowd- 
ed for three hours at a time, without discover- 
ing the least uneasiness, and when we parted 
with them, a tender love appeared among them 
not to be equalled, but by my own children. 
Oh! the nearness, the sympathy and affection 
that was evinced amongst young and old. Here 
I met with several of high rank in the world, 
who received us in the love of the truth, and a 
young man, one of the king’s council of war, 
who had left his post on a religious account, 
has been with us more than three weeks, and 
travelled with us between three and four hun- 
dred miles: he’ appears to be a man of steady 
behaviour, and very solid deportment, and has 
declared that his sentiments are with us, both 
in principle and practice. We left this city a 
few days, and went east to another place, where 
we found several religious people, and had a 
meeting with them, to much satisfaction, and 
returned again to Berlin. 

Here | had an opportunity to see the court 
of the king of Prussia, composed of many of 
the greatest people of Germany ; their clothes 
appeared on most of them as if stiff with 
wrought gold, and far beyond what my imagina- 
tion could form an idea of; but all were civil 
to us, from the king and his family down to the 
lowest subject. I have had to remark the civil- 
ity to strangers is beyond any thing I have seen 
either in England or America. 

When I was farther east, the sun rose seven 
hours before it rises in that part of America 
where my habitation is, and yet, though thus 
far from home, I could setm to‘ look with plea- 
sure towards my dear family and friends, with 
_ a hope that, if it be the Lord’s will, 1 may 
again be restored to them. I have had my 
health well since being in Germany, except 
on taking colds, which brought on a cough, 
though it is better. Iam now with my dear 
friends, George Dillwyn and wife, who seem 
like house-keepers, having been here near two 
months. 

I expect to leave in a few days, whether for 
Holland or to return again east, and to some 
other places that way, I cannot now determine. 
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When I was at Berlin, I wished to speak to the 
king of Prussia, having something on my mind 
to say to him in a particular manner, which op- 
on I could not obtain when there, he 

aving gone to a seat where he sometimes 
dwells. And the minister of state did not 
open the way for us at that time. We left a 
few lines, and a copy of Barclay’s Apology 
with a friend of ours, a man of high rank, who 
promised to forward them tothe king, which 
he did. Two days after we left Berlin, a mes- 
sage was sent after us, that the king would give 
us an opportunity to see him, and had wished 
us to return; the officer did not overtake us, 
but a letter was sent forward by our friend who 
opened the way. He isa very pious man, and 
one with us in principle. The Jetter was re- 
ecived at this place, which increased our exer- 
cise ; as we were not clear when we left Berlin. 
Whether I may not be excused from so arduous 
an undertaking, and the burden Jaid on some 
that can bear it better, I do not at present 
clearly see ; but desire to do whatever may he 
right in this and all other things. 

This letter seems more like a little journal 
than a letter, but I thought it would afford sat- 
isfaction to thee and my dear children, to hear 
how I get on, and of the Lord’s goodness and 
mercy to me in this land, and amongst a people 
of strange language. But I may say the Lord 
is good, and his tender mercies are over all. I 
hope thou and my dear children can join me in 
saying the same. I have, by attention, learned 
to read the High Dutch Testament, nearly as 
well as English; and speak it so as to hold 
conversation, and have the satisfaction of know- 
ing what is said, which is a very great comfort 
to me and my friends here, who cannot speak 
English. I have not received a letter from thee 
for some time ; but hope, though we are many 
thousand miles apart in body, yet we are joined 
together in spirit, and shall so remain ; cherish- 
ed by an unshaken hope, that if we, in holy 
appointment, meet no more here, we shall, be- 
fore many years, meet again to part no more. 
My dear love to father and mother lallock ; 
tell them 1 often think of them, with a hope 
that the Lord is leading them more and more 
into the house of prayer, and retirement from 
the world, that their sun may set in clearness. 
We can have no sanguine hopes of seeing each 
other again in this world, but the animating 
hope of meeting in a better, is much to be pre- 
ferred ; where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest, in unexplored scenes 
of joy that lasts for evermore. 

I still encourage myself with a hope that I 
may return next full, if I live ; but must leave 
it at present. [ cannot say that I should feel 
comfortable if I was now at home; as I fre- 
quently dream of being at home, and am al- 
ways in great distress, looking for a passage te 
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return to Europe; so that when I awake, I feel 
glad it is but a dream. 

I received a letter this day from Remington 
Hobby, expressive of the increase of Friends 
in his country, which is a comfort to me, when 
reflecting on the arduous labor and time spent 
in that country, by myself and many other 
faithful labcrers. I now conclude in dearest 
love to thee and my dear children and con- 
nections, and recommend you to him who 
neither sleeps by day nor slumbers by night, 
who is God overall, blessed forever.—Thy ever 
affectionate husband, 

Davin Sanps. 

We have had several favored meetings here 
at Pyrmont, and still remain at a loss to know 
when we shall get clear of our service in this 
place. 

llth mo. 9th—We have made a visit to 
some Friends, in which we have been favored 
to get through to our comfort. This day I at- 
tended their meeting, which was a favored op- 
portunity, and we found our minds set at liberty 
to proceed when way might open. This being 
a parting meeting, in which some little difficulty 
having happened relative to some meeting busi- 
ness, we were engaged to have it settled, and 
which was now accomplished through divine 
help, to our own and Friends’ mutual satisfac- 
tion. I have been renewedly instructed in the 
necessity of attending to the little intimations 
that are afforded from day to day; notwith- 
standing we seemed clear, especially my com- 
panions, yet I felt some weight hang upon my 
mind that I could not cast off, but by dwelling 
in the patience, the way was gradually opened 
to all our comtort, and now we feel our way 
clear to proceed. We set off for Rinteln, which, 
though not more than twenty miles, we did not 
reach till near night, having travelled over a 
very mountainous country : but my mind seem- 
ed much preserved in quiet through this day’s 
journey. We put up at an Inn, where was 
very pooraccommodation, and high charges. We 
found here a few tender people, who received 
us, and with whom we had a satisfactory oppor- 
tunity, and parted in near love. This city is in 
the H:ssian dominions: several have been ban- 
ished and their property taken from them for 
embracing our principles; and still there ap- 
pears to be an envious spirit against us. At 
this place there were many tender people a few 
years back, but now they are much scattered. 
he city appears ancient, and very little busi- 
ness doing in it, the people are mostly poor, 
and of low behaviour; very different to those in 
the cities of Prussia. 

Having done here what we apprehended our 
duty, we left on the 12th of Lith mo., and pro 
eeeded to a city called Minden, in the dominion 
of Prussia, where we found several that pro- 


way of Friends. We understood that there 
had been about sixty persons who met together, 
but who were now much scattered. We had 
several meetings with them, aud found that 
some uneasiness had taken place amongst those 
that met together, which we were enabled to 
assist in settling. We left Minden on the 14th, 
and went to Hertford, where we arrived the 
same day, and put up at a very good Inn. Here 
we found a few people who seemed friendly to- 
wards us, and with whom we had a meeting, 
which was to our satisfaction. 

17th.—We parted with these friendly peop’e 
in much love, and went a few miles toa Friena’s 
house, where a small meeting was held. The 
Friend’s name was Christian Reckefus: he had 
suffered much for his faithful testimony on many 
accounts, and has been carried through ; so that 
the cause of truth has not suffered by him. 
From thence we proceeded again to Hertford. 
On our way we met with a tender woman of 
high rank in the world, who received us kind- 
ly; though her husband was not reconciled to 
her embracing Friends’ principles. He had 
treated our dear friend, John Pemberton, very 
roughly; yet, after we entered his house, and 
had sat a short time, he grew'more friendly, 
and gave up his house to hold a meeting in. 
Several of us dined with him, where we met a 
young man, a Lieutenant in the Prussian army, 
that quartered there, who was very kind, and 
also consented to our having the meeting in his 
room. He attended, and was much contrited, 
with several others. He said he was forced into 
the army, and had no other way of getting a 
living; but wished all the world were of our 
principles, so that there would be no more war ; 
and that it would be a great happiness to man- 
kind. We parted in love, and the master of 
the house also appeared well satisfied. 

llth mo. 19th.—-Proceeded to Bidefield, 
about twelve miles, where we were obliged to 
lodge at a poor Inn, but the next evening I was 
invited to a very respectable merchant’s house 
to lodge, which { accepted. My situation was 
thus unexpectedly changed, and I was made 
comfortable. The family was very kind to me, 
and [ had several religious opportunities with 
them. On first-day afternoon we had a meet- 
ing with about twenty persons, whose conduct 
was very good. This meeting was in the 
suburbs of the city. There appeared no open- 
ness to proceed further as to meetings, nor was 
the way to leave clear to us, which made it very 
trying. 

11th mo. 24th.—This day we had a meeting 
at our Inn. About thirty persons attended, of 
the better sort, who were kind and friendly to- 
wards us. 

11th mo. 25th.—We had another meeting at 
our Ion. A number attended, which was some 


fessed with us, and who hold a meeting in the] relief; and after it we had an opportunity with 
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several persons and families, much to our satis- 
faction. From this place we proceeded towards 
Hanover, but the way being very rough, we 
travelled but nine English miles the whole day. 
Having to walk most of the way, we felt our- 
selves much tried, both in body and mind ; but 
through all, we have found the Lord near to 
give us patience and carry us through. This 
night we lodged at an Inn, much better than 
we expected, having given up thinking of get- 
ting more than a shelter from the cold; as in 
Germany, many villages have not a house where 
a traveller can obtain a bed. The people live 
in a very poor low way; their floors have little 
appearance of wood in consequence of their 
vot cleaning the dirt off them. 
11th mo. 30th.— We reached Hanover, where 
we met our fellow-laborers, George Dillwyn and 
wife, who had a meeting in the morning, and 
had also appointed another that afternoon, 
which we attended, and it appeared to be a 
profitable opportunity. My mind was much 
comforted in being here, and seeing what a 
growth there was among the little flock since 
we visited them before, both in weight and 
number. 
12th mo. 1st-—The meeting was held in the 
suburbs. We then rested as to public labor, 
except to visit seme friendly people ; and on 
the 3d of the month had a favorable meeting 
again at the place before mentioned, where 
came a larger number; and in the evening we 
had a solid opportunity with a number of per- 
sons who visited us at our Inn. 
(To be concluded.) 


seannsiviailliipsann 

THE business of this life should be conducted 
on a moderate scale, without stretching the 
arms too wide, or hazarding mental stillness 
and solid happiness, for specious and glittering, 
but uncertain prospects. 

soemanticetllllittimienniien ; 
BXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE 
EDITORS OF THE INTELLIGENCER. 
Busbkill, 9th mo. 11th 1864. 
13 miles above the Water Gap, Pa. 

Well, dear J., here we are at this “ far awa”’ 
place, storm-staid again on First-day. We left 
Applebackville, where we had been detained 
three days, on Fourth-day morning after an early 
breakfast, and rode to Nazareth 22, miles, paas- 
ing through Bethlehem without stopping. The 
ride, through a picturesque and mountainous 
country, and the bright clear suoshine, after so 
much dull weather, were cheering and invigo- 
rating. We dined at N. and, still feeling fresh, 
concluded to go 10 miles farther to lodge, at 
Sailorsburg, on the Blue Mountain. After a 
most romantic ride, much of the way through 
the woods, we reached that place, no more fa 
tigued, if as much, than if we had been sitting 
at home. As we had some hours to tea-time, 


we rambled off in search of a lake almost on the 
top of the mountain. Although we did not 
find it, owing to our mistaking the directions, 
yet we had a walk through the wildest wood I 
ever remember to have seen. The deep shade, 
and the recent wet weather had almost carpeted 
it with the softest and greenest moss; every 
old root and stump were covered; and I re- 
gretted not having brought with me any thing 
suitable to carry some home. 

After an early breakfast we were again on 
our way, passing by the lake we had failed to 
find in the evening. It, with the scenery around 
it, are objects that are alone worth the journey. 
Imagine a lake about 60 acres in extent, of the 
purest transparent water, in a basin scooped out 
of the top of the mountain ; its margin hilly and 
uneven; in most places fringed with trees 
which are reflected in the clear water ; and be- 
yond, the outline of higher hills in the distance. 
I cannot think the famous scottish and Irish 
lakes could exceed this in beauty, though it 
lacks their historic associations. As we stood 
to admire it, we thought of the wild races of 
men who may have roamed its banks, and fished 
in its waters, but of whose existence no literature 
(that connection between the far past and the 
present) can be found to tell us that they ever 
lived. After a ride of seventeen miles over the 
hills, going a few miles out of the way to stop 
at Stroudsburg for letters, which we supposed 
must be awaiting us there, we arrived about 11 
A. M. at Charles Foulkes’. Here we did indeed 
feel that we were once more amongst “ our own 
people.” We thought we had never before ap- 
preciated all the beauty of the place. A kind 
welcome, a nice cheerful room, and food that 
tasted like home-cooked, made us feel like tak- 
ing up our rest for awhile. 

We left C. F.’s, yesterday after breakfast, 
reaching this place, about fifteen miles, in time 
for dioner. Bushkill or Bush creek, is the 
scene of a pedestrian sketching tour which S. 
took the summer before last with some of his 
friends. He recommended it for its wildness 
and beauty, and good hotel accommodations ; all 
which we have verified; though we have not 
yet seen the falls and the wild scenery along 
the creek. Yesterday we ascended the “ Hog- 
back” and had a fine view of the Delaware 
stealing along, quite a small stream, at the foot 
of the Jersey hills. The temptation of a finer 
and finer view led us too far, and we returned 
much fatigued ; but a good night’s rest has set 
us up again. 

Evening,—The rain which commenced last 
night continued all the morning, and we began 
to fear we should leave Bushkill without see- 
ing the celebrated falls. But in the afternoon 
the sun shone out, and our kind landlord offer- 
ing to guide us, we rode about a mile and a 
half, ascending nearly all the way, over a rocky 
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wooded road. When it became impassable for 
the carriage, we left it and proceeded on foot. 
We soon began to descend by a deep and circu- 
itous path, which we could not have found 
without a guide, until we came to the creek 
and looked down into the wild ravine where 
by two leaps it precipitates itself. Swollen by 
the recent rains, it foamed and dashed, its roar 
alone breaking the deep dark solitude of the 
place. The sides of the gorge were so steep, 
that it looked impossible to descend and take a 
lower and front view of the fall, but our guide 
led us down a very steep path until we were 
about half way to the bottom. Here by choos- 
ing firm footing, and holding by the branch of 
a tree, we had a fine front view. I could not 
entirely conquer a feeling of terror at the idea 
of being precipitated by a mis-step into the abyss 
below, and felt relicved when we began to 
ascend again. There is a path all the 
way to the bottom of the rocky chasm, but we 
did not attempt it, as the ground was slippery, 
and we were fully gratified with the sight we 
had of one of nature’s wildest scenes. There 


_ are several other falls some miles higher up this 


creek, which are represented as even more 
wildly beautiful than the one I have attempted 
to describe ; and I can well believe that a lover 
of the grand and picturesque need not go out 
of our own beautiful state to find objects caleu- 
lated to raise his heart in love and gratitude to 
that Being, who has formed a world “so 
clothed with beauty.” 8. 


—————_-<0e—-__ 


_ Wuosoever thinks himself wise enough, or 
virtuous enough, is in a fair way never to be 
either. 





A brief account of Tuomas Fett, of Swarth- 
more Hall. By Thomas Mounsey. 


This worthy man does not appear ever to have 
actually joined the Society of Friends. He 
was, however, led by circumstances into fre- 
quent intercourse with George Fox and other 
eminent professors of the truth, soon after they 
were called and qualified so powerfully and ef- 
fectually to preach and promulgate its doctrines, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
His Christian kindness towards these faithful 
men and their fellow-believers, was constantly 
and freely extended, and his unity with them, 
and with their religious principles, ever contin- 
ued to increase with his advancing years. 

He was the son of George Fell, of Furness, 
and was born about the year 1598, probably at 
Swarthmore, near Ulverstone, or in that neigh- 
borhood. He was married about the thirty-third 
= of his age, to Margaret Askew, daughter of 

ohn Askew, who was a person of rank, and of 
ancient family. At this period he was a barris- 
ter-at-law, of Gray’s Inn. He was afterwards 
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appointed a Justice of the Quorum in the coun- 
ty; he was several times chosen a member of 
Parliament, filled the office of Vice-Chancellor 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster, and that 
of Chancellor of the Duchy Court at Westmin- 
ster, and was also a Judge on the Circuit of 
West Chester and North Wales. Strict integ- 
rity and the love of justice, tempered with 
mercy and moderation, were conspicuous fea- 
tures in his character. He was a terror to evil- 
doers, and an encoursger of such as did well; 
his wisdom in the affairs of life, and his many 
and great services, were highly appreciated, and 
he was beloved and honored in his neighbor- 
hood by all ranks of people. He was an affec- 
tionate husband and a tender father. His age 
exceeded that of his wife by sixteen years. 
Both were religiously inclined, and Margaret 
Fell testifies of her husband, that “he sought 
after God in the best way that was made known 
to him.” They had nine children. Their 
house, Swarthmore Hall, was not only frequent- 
ed by persons of distinction in the world, but 
was also open for the frequent entertainment of 
ministers, and such as were esteemed godly and 
serious persons ; some of whom, who were then 
known by the appellation of lecturing ministers ; 
often had meetings in their family for prayers 
and other religious exercises. Thus did these 
pious persons continue for about twenty years 
in this seeking state, enquiring after the way of 
the Lord, earnestly desirous of serving him so 
as to find acceptance with him ; hoping that 
they did well, but often fearing they were short 
of the right way. 

In the year 1652, whilst Judge Fell was from 
home, engaged on the Welsh Circuit, George 
Fox, in the course of his travels, came to Ulver- 
stone, and was introduced to Swarthmore Hall, 
by one of his friends, who well knew the open 
hospitality of its inmates, especially to such as 
laboréd in the gospel. Here he remained all 
night, and on the following day was concerned 
to go to the public place of worship at Ulver- 
stone, there to bear his testimony to the Truth; 
and having obtained liberty to speak, he 
preached to the people for some time. Marga- 
ret Fell, who was present, stood up in her pew, 
and at first wondered-at his doctrine, having 
never heard the like before ; but as he proceed- 
ed, she was cut to the heart, and sat down weep- 
ing bitterly. He returned to their house that 
night, and addressed the family and servants, 
declaring to them the eternal Truth as it is in 
Jesus, in such a manner that they were gener- 
ally convinced. As to Margaret Fell, she saw 
that it was the truth, and as such received itin 
the love of it. Yet in the absence of her hus- 
band, her heart was filled with sadness, being in 
a great strait ; fearing on the one hand to dis- 
please her husband, and on the other, so enam- 
ored with the excellency of the blessed Truth, 
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as to pray unto the Lord that she might be pre- 
served in it, desiring no better portion. In the 
mean time, James Nayler and Richard Farns- 
worth came thither, desiring to meet with Geo. 
Fox ; and as they remained for some little 
time, they were instrumental in confirming her 
faith. 

After the lapse of three weeks, Judge Fell 
was on his way towards home; but betore he 
reached Swarthmore, whilst crossing over the 
sands, he was met by a number of the principal 
gentry of the neighborhood, amongst whom were 
several military officers, and a priest. They soon 
informed him of what had taken place in his 
family, filling his mind with prejudice, by false 
and absurd insinuations. Although received by 
his worthy wife, with her wonted kindness and 
love, and perceiving that in part, at least, he 
had been deceived by these evil reports, he was 
nevertheless seriously offended, and much trou- 
bled to observe so sudden a change amongst 
them. “Margaret Fell being very sorrowful on 
this occasion, requested James Nayler and 
Richard Farnsworth, who were still with them, 
to come and speak with him on the subject. 


This they did, very wisely and moderately, yet 


he was, at first, displeased with them. They 
told him they came in love and good will to his 


house, and after they had further spoken he be- 


came more calm, and was better satisfied ; upon 
which they were about to take leave, but Mar- 
garet Fell, desirous that her husband should 
hear them further, and George Fox being ex- 
pected there that evening, requested them to 
remain. ‘And then,” she informs us, “ he 
was pretty moderate and ‘quiet ; and his dioner 
being ready, he went to it, and I went in, and 
sat me down by him. And whilst I was sitting 
the power of the Lord seized upon me: and he 
was stricken with amazement, and knew not 
what to think, but was quiet and still ; and the 
children were all quiet and still, and grown 
sober, and could not piay on their music that 
they were learning: and these things made him 
quiet and still.” 

‘“ And at night,” she continues, “ George 
Fox came. And after supper, my husband was 
sitting in the parlor, and | asked him if George 
Fox might come in? and he said, yes. So 
George came in without any compliment, and 
walked into the room, and began to speak pres- 
ently ; and the family, and J. Nayler, and R. 
Farnsworth came all in, and he spoke very ex- 
cellently as ever I heard him; and if all Eng- 
land had been there, I thought they could not 
have denied the truth of what he said.” Judge 
Fell was well satisfied with what he had heard, 
clearly perceiving that it was no other than the 
truth ; in which conviction, he appears to have 
been from day to day more and more con- 
firmed. 


Qn the following morning, the Priest of Ul- 





verstone came to Swarthmore, and having taken 
the Judge with him into the garden, he contin- 
ued for a considerable time in conversation with 
him. He was unable, however, to find much 
entrance, the open and candid mind of Judge 
Fell being already, to some extent, pre-occupied 
by the truth which had been so powerfully set 
forth in the discourses of George Fox .He was, 
indeed, so well satisfied, that when he happened 
to overhear some Friends in consultation re- 
specting a place in which they might meet for 
rel gious worship, he promptly and generously 
offered them his own house, saying, ‘* You may 
meet here, if you will.” Notice of this was ac- 
cordingly given, and on the following First-day, 
a large meeting of Friends assembled fir the 
first time at Swarthmore Hall, where a meeting 
was established, and continued to be held there, 
from 1652 until 1690. The room appropriated 
to this purpose was the large #lal/, on the 
ground floor, at one end of which, within the 
space of a bay window, the floor is raised two 
steps. In this place, it is said, G. Fox, and also 
M. Fell, usually took their seats. On the 00¢ 
casion of this first meeting, Judge Fell attended 
the public place of worship at Ulverstone ; but 
he'was unaccompanied by any of his household, 
excepting hisclerk and groom. Forsome time, 
he appears to have refrained from being present 
at the meetings of Friends ; it is said, howev- 
er, that he would order his servant to leave the 
hall door unclosed when Friends were assem- 
bled, whilst he would sit in his study, which 1s 
separated from the hall by a narrow passage, and 
the doors being nearly opposite, he could with- 
out difficulty hear what was preached, without 
being much observed. He was so favorably im- 
pressed with their doctrines, that, it is believed, 
trom the time he heard George Fox preach, he 
ceased from frequenting the worship of the Epis- 
copal Church. “He came to see,” says G. Fox, 
“hy the openings of the spirit of God in his heart, 
over all the priests and teachers of the world, 
and did not go to hear them for some years be- 
fore he died ; tor he knew it was the Truth that 
I declared, and that Christ was the Teacher of 
his people, and their Saviour.” 

The beneficial influence with which the pure 
princip'es of Truth pervaded the minds of this 
interesting family, soon became apparent in their 
lives and conversations, which preached loudly 
and intelligibly to those who were within the 
sphere of their influence, and several of the 
household afterwards became preachers of right- 
eousness in word and doctrine, and were instru- 
mental in turning many from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to God. An- 
thony Pearson, a country magistrate, in a letter 
dated in 1653, thus records the impressions 
which a visit to Swarthmore made on his mind: 
—‘ Oh! how gracious was the Lord to me in 
carrying me to Judge Fell’s, to see the wonders 
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of his power and wisdom ; a family walking in 
the fear of the Lord, corversing daily with him, 
crucified to the world and living only to God. 
I was so confounded, all my knowledge and 
wisdom became folly; my mouth was stopped, 
my conscience convinced, and the secrets of my 
heart were made manifest, and that Lord was 
discovered to be near, whom I ignorantly wor- 
shipped. I have seen at Judge Fell’s and have 
been informed from that precious soul, his con- 
sort, in some measure what those things mean, 
which before I counted the overflowings of gid- 
dy brains. Dear heart, pity and pray for me, 
and let all obligations of former friendship be 
discharged in well wishes to the soul of the old 
family frievd, that he may partake with them 
of your heavenly possessions.” In unison with 
the foregoing is the tes.imony of William Ca- 
ton, then an inmate of the family: he says, 
“Oh, the love which in that day abounded 
among us! Qh! the freshness of the power of 
the Lord God, which then was amongst us; 
and the zeal for Him and his truth the comfort 
and refreshment which we had from bis pres- 
ence, the nearness and dearness that was 
amongst us, one towards another! My very 
heart is affected with the remembrance of it.” 
Although the mind of Judge Fell was thus 
powerfully impressed by the preaching of truth, 
and his judgment in a large measure gonvinced, 
yet his rank and station in society, his office as 
a judge, and other similar considerations, prob- 
ably presented obstacles, for a time at least, to 
his more entire adoption of the principles and 
practices of Friends ; though it does not appear, 
as has been already hinted, that he was ever ac- 
tually united in membership with the Society. 
Judge Fell’s kind feeling towards Friends 
was not unfrequently manifested in efforts to 
mitigate the rigor of the persecution by which 
they were then so frequently and cruelly as- 
sailed ; and he was ever ready to shield them 
from harm, both in his owa neighborhood, and 
wherever his power and influence extended. 
William Penn adverts to the “tender and singu- 
lar indulgence of Judge Fell,” as having been 
eminently instrumental in checking the rage of 
their persecutors, in the course of their legal 
proceedings against Friends in the North of 
England. “ Being a just and wise man,” he 
remarks, “ and seeing, in his own wife and fam- 
ily, a fuil confutation of all the popular clamors 
against the way of truth, he covered them what 
he could, and freely opened his doors and gave 
up his house to his wife and her friends, not 
valuing the reproach of ignorant or evil-minded 
people; which I here mention to his or her 
honor. That house was, for some years at first, 
till the truth had opened its way in the south- 
ern parts of the island, an eminent receptacle 
of this people.’ In the year 1698 his health 
began to decline, and at this time his heart was 


more than ordinarily filled with love towards 
Friends. He departed this life on the 8th of 
8th menth, 1658, and was buried by torch-light 
in the Episcopal place of worship at Ulverstone. 
It was the consoling belief of his sorrowing wid- 
ow, as well as of other Friends to whom he had 
been endeared, that the Lord in mercy received 
him to himself. He was about sixty years of 
age, and left one son and seven daughters. His 
death was much lamented in the neighborhood, 
and was tenderly felt by such Friends as had 
been acquainted with him, as further appears 
from several letters written to his widow on the 
occasion of his decease, of which copies have 
been preserved. As these not only show the 
estimation in which he was held, but also serve 
in some measure further to elucidate his cbar- 
acter, the following short extracts may not in- 
appropriately close this little sketch. 

The first is from a letter written by Henry 
Fell, who does not appear to have been a rela- 
tion of the family ; he received intelligence of 
Judge Fell’s decease, whilst travelling in the 
work of the gospel in the West Indies. He 
writes :— 1 was something sorrowful when I 
heard that thy husband was departed ; but not 
as they that are without hope, for indeed, after 
I remembered his former service for the truth, 
and love to Friends, and heard by W. Caton’s 
letter of the continuance of it, and that it did 
increase, even to the end, I was somewhat com- 
forted, in that I did believe he had not lost his 
reward (as once I do remember I was moved 
by the Lord to go out of the meeting in the 
Hall to tell him so, if he kept faithful unto the 
Lord.) The Lord will be, and is, more than 
ten husbands, and will be a father unto thy 
children, his blessings will remain with them, 
and if they abide in his counsel, He will not 
leave them nor forsake them.” 

Alexander Parker also bears a full and clear 
testimony to the sterling worth and fatherly 
kindness of his departed friend. He says :— 
‘“ Dear sister, be thou comforted and refreshed ; 
though an outward stay be taken from thee, the 
Lord I know will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee; thy house is not left desolate, but the God 
of Jacob will be thy refuge, and the Lord thy 
Maker is thy husband. It was but very lately 
that I heard of the laying down of the body of 
thy husband, and truly it did at first sadden my 
spirit, knowing his dear love and tender care 
over the Lord’s lambs, and the service he was in 
while he continued in his place; and I know 
the Lord’s love was towards him for his good: 
but, however, thou and I, with all the rest of 
the Lord’s followers, must be contented with 
what the Lord brings to pass.” 

In unison with the foregoing, Thomas Salt- 
house, in a letter from London, thus affection- 
ately adverts to the death of his friend :—“ Tru- 
ly, dear heart, the news came near me when | 
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heard that thy dear husband had laid down the 
earthly tabernacle, and much did it affect my 
heart, as if it had been my nearest relation. 
But I believe the Lord will give him an eternal 
inheritance among them that are sanctified, and 
hath received him to the rest prepared for his 
people, among whom he is numbered, and may 
be recorded in the book of remembrance for 
succeeding generations.” T. M. 

Sunderland, 1847. 

£ 


————-~0e—______ 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which himself must pass; for every 
man hath need to be forgiven.— Lord Herbert. 


wee 


EXTRACT. 


It has never been a doctrine of the Church 
that none but the writers of the Bible were 
illuminated by the Spirit of God. Paul assures 
us that “the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given unto every man to profit withal.” Job 
declares that “there is a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding.” John bears witness to a 
“true light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into -the world.” Jesus promises the 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, who was to 
abide with us forever, and who should lead us 
into all Truth. Moreover, the Church has al- 
ways, in some form or other, held to the reality 
of the inner light. Always has it held to the 
doctrine of experimental religion, and in ex- 
perimental religion, it contends for an illumi- 
nation of the understanding by the Spirit of 
God, as well as for a purification of the affec- 
tions. So the exclusive inspiration of the Bible- 
writers, has never been a doctrine of the 
Church. I do not then, in reality, depart from 
what has ever been accounted orthodoxy, whea 
I assert that God reveals himself to all men. 
What else, in fact, has the Church meant by 
its doctrine of “common grace?” What else 
has it meant by the assertion that the Spirit 
of God strives with all men? But while I 
contend, that in a certain sense God reveals 
himself to all men, and that all therefore are 
really and truly inspired, I also admit that 
individuals may be specially inspired; that is, 
inspired in a more eminent degree than the 
many. These individuals are admitted into a 
closer intimacy, if I may so speak, with the 
All-wise and All-holy, and therefore are able 
to tell us more of God, so to be better inter- 
preters of His will. Now, ordinarily, we call 
none inspired, save those who are inspired in 
an eminent degree. These alone are called the 
inspired,—these alone are called the prophets 
of God. This is what produces the seeming 
discrepancy between my views and those of the 
Church. But the discrepancy is only seeming, 
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not real. I too call these individuals ¢he in- 
spired. I too call them prophets of God, in a 
sense in which I do not others. 


O. A. Brownson. 
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We have received several communications 
touching the subject-matter of our editorial in 
number 26, all evincing much interest in the 
continuance of our paper. They contain sev- 
eral different suggestions as to our future 
action ; a synopsis of which we purpose giving 
to our readers, in the course of a few weeks. 


—___ —__ + ~ee - 


Diep, at Lagrange county, N. Y., on the 15th of 
10th month, 1863, of diphtheria, Cuartes, son of 
Clark and Mary Barmore, in his 13th year. Although 
a youth, he left the consoling evidence to afflicted 
parents, brothers and sisters, that all was well; 
bidding them, together with his neighbors, an affec- 
tionate farewell. 


—, at the same place, on the 27th of the same 
month, of diphtheria, Srepuen, son of Clark and 
Mary Barmpre, in the 27th year of his age. This 
young man, ¢alled thus early from works to rewardsy 
was enabled to see his way clear: testifying to his 
numerous friends, that he saw a mansion prepared 
for him. He earnestly desired his young associates 
to bear in mind that here they have no continuing 
city, and that the vain fashions and customs of this 
world cannot bring that peace, which is so desira- 
ble at a time like this. He also gave directions to 
his parents, that all about his interment should be 
plain and simple. 


_—~-198)- 


Frienps’ Association, of Philadelphia, for the aid 
and elevation of the Freedmen, have co-operated 
with Government in the establishment of Hospitals 
on Mason’s Island, where much sickness and great 
destitution now exist. The undersigned, a sanitary 
committee of said Association, solicit from Friends 
and others, contributions of hospital stores, which 
will be judiciously distributed by nurses and teach- 
ers sent out by the Association to Mason’s Island, 
Camp Wadsworth, and other points in the vicinity 
of Washington. 

The articles most needed, are dried fruits, such as 
apples, peaches, cherries, plums, and blackberries ; 
also blackberry and other syrups, and all other arti- 
cles suitable for the sick and coryalescent. 


Contributions of bed-covering, and clothing for 
women and children, will be very acceptable, as they 
are greatly needed. Free transportation has been 
granted by Government from Philadelphia. 


All contributions should be sent to J. & M. Saun- 
pers, 34 North Fourth Street, Philadelpbia. 


Louisa J. Roberts, George W. Robins, 

Macpherson Saunders, Spencer Roberts, 

Martha Dodgson, Nathan W. Ellis, 
Phila., 9th mo. 17th. Jos. M. Truman, Jr. 
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EXEMPTION FROM BEARING ARMS. 


Friends’ Review, of the 8th month, contains 
an editorial on the Exemption Law, containing 
views similar to those we have heard expressed 
by many of our friends. Those who do not see 
the Review, may be interested in its transfer to 
our columns.— Eds. 


“The following Minute, which has been sent 
to the Quarterly and other subordinate meetings 
of New York Yearly Meeting, by its Repre- 
sentative Meeting, takes, we believe, a correct 
view of the Exemption Law :— 


At a Special Representative Meeting held in 
New York, 2d of Sixth month, 1864. 

The Meeting was led into consideration of 
the situation of the younger members of Soci- 
ety, who are liable to be drafted under the late 
call for additional military forces. The follow- 
ing section of the military law recently enacted | 
by Congress, also claimed attention : 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That 
members of religious denominations, who shall 
by oath or affirmation declare that they are 
conscientiously opposed to the bearing of arms, 
and who are prohibited from doing so by the 
rules and articles of faith and practice of said 
religious denominations, shall, when drafted in 
the military service, be considered non-combat- 
ants, and shall be assigned by the Secretary of | 
War to duty in the hospitals, or to the care of | 
freedmen, or shall pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars, to be applied to the benefit of sick 
and wounded soldiers. And provided, That no 
person shall be entitled to the benefit of the 
provisious of this section, unless his declaration 
of conscientious scruples against bearing arms 
shall be supported by satisfactory evidence that 
his deportment has been uniformly consistent 
with such declaration.’ 


The recognition by Congress of the rights of | 
conscience by thus making 
release of those who 
war, by declaring them to be non-combatants, 
and assigning them to hospital service, 
the care of Freedmen, was felt to be a 
important concession by the Government, for 
which we should be grateful, and that it calls 
for acquiescence on the part of Friends as far 
as they can feel a freedom to do. 

Taken from the Minutes, 

WiLt1aM Woop, Clerk. 








tion from bearing arms, forfeits all claim to any 
other service from them, however consonant it 
may.be with their religious principles and their 
benevolent practice. Such assumption would, 
of course, be preposterous. 

If Friends had been called upon to draw up 
an exemption law, it is possible they might have 
made it move satisfactory to themselves. They 
would probably prefer not being enrolled at all, 
yet, as the law stands, it may be regarded as 
simply a mode by which a certain proportion of 
non-combatants may be selected for peaceful 
duties, just as a similar proportion of other 
people is chosen to bear arms. Friends are 
enrolled as citizens, and they are not drawn for 
war purposes, except so far as an indiscriminate 
eare of the sick and wounded in military hos- 
pitals may be considered as such, and on, this 
subject our opinions have not been withheld. 
Whatever views may be entertained on this 
point, there can be no difference of opinion in 
respect to the propriety of aiding in the care 
of the freed people. ; 

But the principle of the question at issue 
does not depend upon the character of the servi- 
ces to which non-combatants are to be assigned. 
That question is, whether Friends, being re- 
leased from military service, and having their 
claim to religious liberty and the rights of con- 
science fully and absolutely acknowledged by 
the Government, are required by their religious 
principles to refuse the performance of every 
service belonging to good citizens, under the 
apprehension that such performance would be 
an unjustifiable purchase of a religious liberty 
with which governments have no right to in- 
terfere. As well might our early Friends have 
refused to take the affirmation prescribed by 
Parliament in lieu of an oath. Oaths‘and bear- 
ing arms are equally prohibited in the New 
Testament; so that governments have no more 


| right to impose oath-taking than they have to 


require military service; and if those whose 


| provision for the | scruples against fighting procure them exemp- 
are religiously opposed to | tion from it, are not justifiable in yielding to 


the call of government for some other service, 


or to! it is clear, by parity of reason, that an affirma- 
very | tion cannot be taken in lieu of an oath by those 


who believe that swearing is not allowed under 
the Gospel dispensation. 
Never since the Society of Friends came into 
existence has there been a greater necessity 
than at the present time for observing faithfully 
its testimony against bearing arms, and avoid- 


We understand that Ohio Meeting for Suf- | ing as far as possible, any implication in mili- 


ferings has, with much unanimity, taken simi- | tary matters; but, in the language of a corres- 
lar ground, and we do not see how Friends can | pondent, “ it is the least of our business to study 
justly take any other, unless they assume the | to invent crosses and sacrifices in religion.” 

position that they have no “duties of faithful] Friends have always believed it right to ap- 
citizenship” to perform, or that the Govern-| ply to government for relief from oppressive 
ment, by recognizing their right of conscience, | laws and practices; they have not sought to be 
and granting them religious liberty and exemp-| martyrs; but have always gratefully accepted 
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and acknowledged the just action of rulers and 
legislators in their behalf; and no mere tech- 
nicality of language should induce them to re- 
fuse compliance with beneficent provisions of 
law, on the one hand, and the just claims of 
their country, on the other.” 


——__ +0 


THE LITTLE HEARTS-EASE. 


A gardener went, one sunshiney day 
To look at his gay parterre ; 

To admire his flowers in their handsome array, 
As with fragrance they scented the air; 

And to walk in the shade of his stately trees, 


That were waving their boughs in the morning 
breeze. 


But alas! alas! when he reached his ground, 

What a scene of disorder and sadness he found! 

Each beautiful flower was drooping its head, 

' And rapidly fading away ; 

And unnumbered fair leaves on the pathway 
were shed, 

From the trees in their early decay; 
And our gardener hastily sought for the reason, 
Why this should bave happened in spring’s 

lovely season. 


So he walked up first to his favorite Oak, 
All withering, and asked it “ why ?” 
And the noble old tree thus mournfully epoke, 
“T thoughtI might as well die ; 
For I bear no fruit, nor with flowerets bloom, 
And my awkward branches want so much 
room— 
I am a clumsy and useless thing; 
If I were a rose-tree, like that within reach, 
Or if [ had fruit, like the soft, round peach, 
Some profit I then might bring; 
But as 1 have nothing but leaves to give, 
What motive have I for wishing to live?” 


“* Well lady Rose, with your sweet, open face, 
And cheeks of a delicate hue, 
I had boped that for months you my garden 
would grace; 
Tell me what is the matter with you ?” 
And the pretty Rose said, as she shook on her 
stem, 
“ Just look at your oak trees; if I were like them, 
How happy and proud I should be! 
I should rear my tall head in your well-cultured 
ground, 
An ornament there, which for many miles round 
Admiring people might see ; 
But a poor little flower, unproductive as I, 
What use is it to you? I'd much rather die.” 


“ Oh, beautiful Vine, which I trained with such 
care, 
To climb up the sheltering wall ; 
Say, why are you trailing so dolefully there, 
And what has occasioned your fall ?” 
And the Vine faintly murmured, “ As I had not 
strength 
My own weight to sustain, I determined at length 
Not to trouble‘my friends avy longer ; 
Could I yield a shade like the wide-spreading 
trees, 
Or if, like the flowers, I had gifts that would 
please, 
Why then I might try to grow stronger ; 
Buta poor, feeble creature requiring a stay, 
Had better make baste to get out of the way.” 
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Quite saddened with looks and with words of 
gloom, 
The gardener with joy espied 
A dear little Hearts-case, in full, rich bloom, 
As fresh as a fair young bride ; 
It turned up its bright little face towards him, 
With a smile which none of its neighbors would 
dim, 
And he said with surprise, “ How is it 
That you so contented and healthful appear? 
And that yours is the only countenance here, 
That welcomes me in my visit?” 
And the Hearts-ease replied in a quick, cheerful 
tone, 


“Dear master, I felt that I was not my own. 


“ And it seemed to my simple perception clear, 
That you certainly wanted me; ¢ 
For you would have planted an acorn here, 
Had you wished for a stately tree; 
Or had you desired sweet grapes to find, 
A vine-plant would in my place have twined, ’ 
And, therefore, my obvious duty 
Was to strive and grow with untiring zest, 
Since the hearty endeavor to do one’s best, 
Shows the truest worth and beauty : 
And I saw that the work that you gave me to do, 
Was to grow up a fine little Hearts-ease for you.”’ 


Dear reader! let this simple Hearts-ease teach 

The moral which I wish it to impart ; 
Sigh not for stations placed beyond thy reach, 

But strive to serve thy Maker where thou art; 
The gardener soweth only tiny seeds 

Where he desires to raise but simple flowers ; 
If God required of thee an angel’s deeds, 

He would have given thee an angel's powers ; 
But all He asks from each of us while here, 

Is that with calm contentment we should rest 
In our appointed and appropriate sphere, 

And thefe with loving spirit do our best. 


‘ 


a 


THE MEMORY OF THE DEAR 


BY. J. HEMANS. 
Forget them not! tho’ now their name 
Be but a mournful sound, 


Tho’ by the hearth its utterance claim 
A stillness round. 


Tho’ for their sakes this hearth no more, 
As it hath been may be, 

And shadow, never marked before, 
Brood o’er each tree ; 


And though their image dim the sky, 
Yet, yet forget them not! 

Nor, where their life and love went by, 
Forsake the spot! 


They have a breathing influence there, 
A charm, not elsewhere found; 
Sad—yet it sanctifies the air, 
The stream—the ground. 


Then, tho’ the wind an altered tone 
Thro’ the young foliage bear, 

Tho’ every flower, of something gone, | 
A tinge may wear. 


Oh! fly it not! no fruitless grief 
Thus in their presence felt. 

A record links to every leaf 
There where they dwelt. 


Still trace the path which knew their tread 
Still tend their garden bower. 
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And call them back, the holy dead, 
To each lone hour! 

The holy dead! oh blest we are, 
That we may name themso, 

And to their spirits look afar, 
Through all our woe! 

Blest, that the things they loved on earth, 
As relics we may hold, 

Which wakes sweet thoughts of parted worth 
By springs untold. 


Blest. that a deep and chastening power 
Thus o’er our souls is given, e 
If but the bird, or song, or flower, 
Yet all for Heaven ! 


———-~+0e 
OLD VIOLET, THE PET SLAVE. 


The following anecdotes of an old slave, who 
belonged to the father of the late Chief Justice 
Parsons, of Massachusetts, are related by the 
son and biographer of the latter :— 

She was, to all appearance, of pure African 
descent. I think I never knew any person 
whose face was of a darker hue. She came 
into my grandfather's possession while she was 
very young, and when he was visiting at 
Gloucester, after his marriage. When it was 
generally believed that slavery was unlawful in 
Massachusetts, he summoned his slaves into his 
sittivg-room, and there in the presence of his 
children, declared that they were free. The 
men accepted the gift, or rather the declaration, 
for gift it was not. Not so Violet. “No, no, 
master,” said she, “if you please, this must 
not be. You have had the best of me, and 
you and yours must have the worst. Where 
am I to go in sickness or old age? No, master; 
your slave I am and always will be, and I will 
belong to your children when you are gone; 
and by you and them I mean to be eared for.” 
She was as good as her word. She lived in the 
family until she was nearly ninety. I remem- 
ber her only as a pet, a perfectly privileged 
person. She lived with one or another of my 
grandfather’s children as the whim prompted ; 
but during her last years my uncle William’s 
house was her home. She was respectful, faith- 
ful and affectionate to my father, and to my 
uncle and aunts, always calling them, however, 
by their Christian names; but to others she 
could be, at least in extreme old age, somewhat 
cross and petulant. It was understood, how- 
ever, that Violet was to liberate her mind upon 
any topic, and to any person, at her own plea- 
sure, and with almost entire impunity, (for my 
uncles were very unwilling to rebuke her, and 
no one else dared to,) and, on the whole she 
used her privilege quite temperately. She had 
what money she chose to ask for, and spent it 
as she liked; and as she was fund of dress, few 
members of the family had more or richer gar- 
ments. It was touching to see her, as I did 


’ more than once, groping her way when her eye- 
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sight became dim, through a large party in my 
uncle’s drawing room, to him, as he sat— 
younger, but almost as decrepit as she was—in 
his accustomed seat by the fireside. She pass- 
ed among the guests, regardless of them, or 
gently moving them out of her way, and laid 
her hand on his shoulder, with “ Billy, how do 
‘you find yourself to-night? Are you going to 
iget a good sleep?” And he would answer, 
i‘ Well, Violet, I am pretty comfortable to- 
l night; and how is it with you?” And after 
a tew more kind words, her errand was done, 
and off she went to bed. 

She was extremely shrewd and observing, 
and the domestics did not like her, for, pur- 
blind as she was, no waste or negligence or 
misconduct could escape her vigilance or her 
tongue. It was not merely that she identified 
her interests with those of the family; but she 
believed that she was one of us. She remew- 
bered nothing of parents or relations of her 
own blood; she grew up with my grandfather's 
children, a child with them—and somehow she 
had fallen into an indefinite sort of notion that 
she was of our kith and kin. 

As she grew infirm, she had frequent and 
severe rheumatism, or what was called so, and 
troubled our family physician, good old Dr. 
Rand, very much. The good doctor, who had 
himself grown a little testy, said to her one 
day, ‘‘ Violet, there is no use in cajling on me 
so often; I can do nothing for you. Your 
pains are constitutional, and you must learn to 
bear them.” ‘Qh, dear!” said she, “I sup- 
pose I must. Master had the rheumatism bad, 
and Susy had it, and Theop, and Billy and 
Eben have it, though not so bad as I do; rnd 
I suppose it runs in the family.” Master was 
the name she always gave my grandfather ; the 
other names were those of my aunt, father, and 
uncles. And so Violet, the slave, the servant, 
the friend, lived among us and-died. At her 
funeral, President Kirkland officiated, and she 
was buried with every circumstance of expense 
or ceremony which could have taken place had 
she been a daughter of the house ; and her re- 
mains now rest in the family tomb. 

Even as I write these words, I am well aware 
that it may only be the garrulity of approach- 
ing age which makes me record such trifles. 
But 1 will let them stand; for, trifles as they 
are, they are among the recollections which I 
shall not lose. 

DIscIPLINE IN CHILDHOOD.—Young people 
who have been habitually gratified in all their 
desires, will not only more indulge in capri- 
cious desires, but will infallibly take it more 
amiss when the feeling or happiness of others 
require that they shold be thwarted, than those 
who have been practically trained to the habit 
of subduing and restraining them, and conse- 
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quently will in general sacrifice the happiness 
of others to their own selfish indulgence. To 
what else is the selfishness of princes and other 
great people to be attributed? It is in vain to 
think of cultivating principles of generosity 
and beneficence by mere exhortation and rea- 
soning. 

Nothing but the practical habits of over- 
coming our own selfishness, and of familiarly 
encountering privations and discomfort on ac- 
count of others, will ever enable us to do it 
when required. And therefore, I am fully 
persuaded that indulgence infallibly produces 
selfishness and hardness of heart, and that no- 
thing but a pretty severe discipline and control 
can lay the foundation of a magnanimous char- 
acter.— Lord Jeffrey. 


THE WANTON DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS. 


A wanton destruction of insects, simply be- | 


cause they are insects, without question as to 


| with such profusion. 


yourself. Learn to be interested without ego- 
tism. But no, the first impulse of rational men, 
educated to despise insects and God’s minor 
works, is to seek another stone, and, with kin- 
dled eye, pound these thoroughfares of harm- 
less insect life until all is utterly destroyed. 
And if we leave them and go our way, we have 
a sort of lingering sense that we have fallen 
somewhat short of our duty. The most uni- 
versal and the most unreasoning destroyer is 
man, who symbolizes death better than any 
other thing. 

I, too, learned this murderous pleasure in my 
boyhood. Through long years 1 have tried to 
train myself out of it; and at last I have un- 
learned it. I love, in Summer, to seek the soli- 
tary hillside—that is less solitary than even the 
crowded city—and, waiting till my intrusion 
has ceased to alarm, watch the wonderful ways 
of life which a kind God has poured abroad 
And I am not ashamed 


their habits, without inquiry as to their mis-| to confess that the leaves of that great book of 
chievousness, for no other reason than that’ revelation which God opens every morning, 
wherever we see an insect we are acustomed to and spreads in the valleys, on the hills, and in 
destroy it, is wrong. We have no right toseek | the forests, is rich with marvellous lessons that 
their distraction if they be harmless. And{I could read nowhere else. And often things 
yet, we rear our children without any conscience, | have taught me what words had failed to teach. 
and without any instruction whatever toward | Yea, the words of revelation have themselves 
these weaker creatures in God’s world. Our been interpreted to my understanding by the 


only thought of an insect is that it is something 
to be broomed or trod on. There is a vague 
idea that naturalists sometimes pin them to the 
wall, for some reason that they probably know ; 
but that there is any right, or rule, or law that 


things that [ have seen in the solitudes of pop- 
ulous nature. I love to feel my relation to 
every part of animated nature. I try to go 


_back to that simplicity of paradise in which 


man walked, to be sure, at the head of the an- 


binds us toward God’s minor creatures, scarcely | imal kingdom, but not bloody, desperate, cruel, 
enters into our conception. | crushing whatever was not useful,to him. | 

A spider in our dwelling is out of place, and | love to feel that my relationship to God gives 
the broom is a sceptre that rightly sweeps him me a right to look sympathetically upon all that 
“ away: but in the pasture, where he belongs, | God nourishes. In his bitterness, Job declared, 
and you do not; where he is of no inconveni- | “ I have said to the worm, thou art my mother 
ence, and does no mischief; where his webs | and my sister.” We may not say this; but [ 
are but tables spread for his own food ; where | surely say to all living things in God’s creation, 
he follows his own instincts in catching insects | ‘‘ I am your elder brother, and the almoner of 
for his livelihood, as you do yours in destroy- | God’s bounty to you. Being his song I, too, 
ing everything, almost, that lives, for your live- | have a right to look with beneficence upon your 





lihood—why should you destroy him there, in 
his brief hour of happiness? And yet, where- 
ng you see a spider, ‘‘ Hit him” is the law of 
ife. ° 

Upturn a stone in the field. You shall find 
a city unawares. Dwelling together in peace 
are a score of different insects. Worms draw 
in their nimble heads from the dazzling light. 
Swift shoot shining black bugs back to their 
covert. Ants swarm with feverish agility, and 
bear away their eggs. Now sit quietly down 
and watch the enginery and economy that are 
laid opeu to your view. Trace the canals or 
highways through which their traffic has been 
carried. See what strange conditions of life 
are going on before you. Feel, at last, sym- 
pathy for something that is not a reflection of 


little lives, even as the greater Father does.” 

A wanton disregard of life and happiness 
toward the insect kingdom tends to produce 
carelessness of the happiness of animal life 
everywhere. I do not mean to say that a man 
who would needlessly crush a.fly would there- 
fore slay a man; but I do mean to say that 
that moral constitution out of which springs 
kindness, is hindered by that which wantonly 
destroys happiness anywhere. Men make the 
beasts of burden that minister to life and com- 
fort the objects, frequently, of attention that 
distresses them, or of neglect that is more cruel. 
And I hold that a man who wantonly would 
destroy insect life, or would destroy the com- 
fort of the animal that serves him, is prepared 
to be inhuman toward the lower forms of human 
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. Squirrels, the kangaroo or jumping rat, and 


‘vegetables and grass on the surface, but attack 
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life. The inhumanity of man to animals has} than a squirrel, which are met with inside the 


become shvcking. I propose, ere long, aserious | 


dissuasion from cruelty to animals. I scarcely 
pass through the streets of Brooklyn or New- 
York, that I do not behold monstrous and 
wanton cruelty. There are things done to ani- 
mals that should send a man to prison everyday 
of our lives. And it is high time that there 
should be associations formed here to maintain 
decency and kindness toward the brute creatiun, 
as there have been formed in Paris, and Lon- 
don, and almost all civilized countries, except 
our own. Cruelty to animals tends to cruelty 


to men. The fact is that all those invasions of 


life and happiness which are educating men to 
an indulgence of their passions, to a disregard 


of God’s work, to a low and base view of 


creation, to a love of destructiveness, and to a 
disposition that carries with it cruelty and suf- 
fering, and that is hindered from breaking out 
only by fear and selfishness, lead to a disregard 
of labor and the laborer. The nature which 
they beget will catch man in his sharp neces- 
sities, aud mercilessly coerce him to the benefit 
of the strong and the spoiling of the weak. 
And it is the interest of the poor man, and the 
oppressed man, that there should be a Christi- 
anity that should teach men to regard the whole 
animated kingdom below themselves as God’s 
kingdom, and as having rights —minor and 
lower rights, but rights—before God and before 


man.—H. W. Beecher, Sermon in The Indepen- 
dent. 


From Scientific American. 
WAIFS OF ANIMAL LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 

As the capricious and extraordinary season 
of 1864 advances, the zoological life of the val- 
leys and mountains. pestilent to the cultivator 
but diverting to him who wanders by flood and 
field, increases and multiplies. The ground 





gopher mole, furnished with pouches and bas- 
kets to store spare morsels—all three of which 
burrowing animals are represented in our State 
by distinct species of each family—abound and 
multiply this year-as they never seemed to 
abound heretofore, and almost defy efforts of 
extermination. They all breed below the earth 
in colonies, and not only devour the crops of 


with greediness the roots of all fruit trees under 
ground and commit an immense amount of in- 
jury. The squirrel is said to bring forth six 
at a birth, four or five times a-year, and the 
other two congeners fuur every three months, 
which is about as bad as rats and rabbits. 

The kangaroo rat, however, is confined to a 
few localities on the coast and in the mountain 
valleys, but is specially abundant in many parts 
of the Tulare country. There are not less than 
twenty kinds of these small rodentia not bigger 





confines of California, several of which live above 
ground, and seldom trouble the farmer: but all 
the underground ones are his, unrelenting and 
pertinacious enemies. Qne of the sylvan rats, 
twice the size of a mouse, constructs a uest of 
sticks in the unmolested oak groves, as big as 
an Indian hut, and as high as a two-cord pile 
of wood. 

The fore-mentioned rodentia increase in a 
tremendous ratio in the settled parts of the 
State where the cultivators and herdsmen have 
thinned off their natural destroyers—the bears, 
lions, coyotes, cats, skunks, ferrets, hawks, 
owls, and snakes. Every green crop is attacked 
by the squirrel, and they are terrible on all eggs 
and young chickens this year, and very waate- 
ful where grain and hay are stored. 

A tired citizen wandering in the country a 
few days ago, tells us that he came across a 
mustard field in blossom, where he sat down for 
hours admiring the hundreds—the swarms of 
humming-birds, hunting up mosquitoes and 
aphids, flashing in and out and filling their 
crops to depletion among the fragrant flowers 
of the beef-eater’s condiment, which by the 
way, makes the best of honey pasture for the 
busy bee in California. 

Bears and lions have made great havoe 
among the cattle and horses, as their food of 
oats and wild fruits is everywhere scarce this 
season. As the former are thick in the moun- 
tain pastures where the stock animals have 
been recently taken, which have to be accus- 
tomed and acclimated to their new ranges, 
great numbers have been lost; and it is feared 
that the sheep in thousands will soon fall a 
prey to these enemies, if not to regular nosta- 
lagia, before they can be thinned off by Decem- 
ber next. 

Ants, flies, musquitoes and tarantulus, with 
all sorts of weasels and bugs, infest the air and 
the water in vicinities where they were very 
seldom known before, and are becoming exces- 
sively troublesome. 

Geese and ducks have been multitudinously 
abundant and familiar this year. They have 
effected much damage in localities where the 
young grass is first seen and longest preserved, 
and have done great injury to young grain. 

Crows, ravens, and rooks, are as thick as 
muiquitoes near willow swamps, and a bigger 
set of thieving rascals never waylaid the good 
things of the farmer or orchardist, and the 
black villains now turn up their noses at worms 


and caterpillars. 


Hundreds of hives of bees in lazy, neglect- 
ful or ignorant hands, have deserted to the 
forests or been starved out,°as their flowery 
pastures dried up early in February; and even 
among experienced apiarists they will do very 
bad, and occasion unusual expense and labor. 
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The orioles, finches, linnets and canaries, of 
rainbow colors, and indigenous to the country, 
of which there are over twenty-five species, the 
most of which carol delightful notes, and well 
worthy the arts of a bird fancier, are extremely 
fafniliar and plentiful near houses, and in the 
neighborhood of springs and water pools. The 
social blackbird, or chenate of California, in 
clattering, surging, life-noising flocks, is seen 
in sevtions of cultivated lands or the neighbor- 
hood of swamps, often in such clouds and swarms 
astoseem myriads. ‘The house martin was cur- 
tailed of the usual rations of mud fur his adobe 
nests, and is very scarce generally; but the 
blue-coated swallow has made up for its absence, 
and fills the .air near sunset, cramming his 
crops with musquitoes and such vermin as most 
infest the heavy atmosphere of the declining 
day. 
We forgot to mention the velvet, mouse-col- 
ored mole, without eyes and with very small 
tecth ; he is “death” on “ garden sarce.” Hoot 
owls or takalotees make awful music and bar- 
room too-loo-koos in the groves near by, looking 
after toads, frogs and birds and the little ground 
owl, a fellow-citizen in the burrows with squir- 
rels and snakes. The ground owl is very spite- 
ful this hot,year. He is seen skimming and 
scouring near to earth, over the plains and hills, 
hunting up his little bugs, beetles, mice and 
small frogs. He is a quick, choleric, nervous, 
excitable little fellow, this California ground 
owl, the dimensions of a pigeon and gray as a 
badger. And badgers and possums are unwont- 
edly familiar in places where they had not been 
seen before in years, and with skunks unusually 
plentiful, smelling, not sweet but loud, they 
make havoc on eggs and chickens, and, thank 
heaven, squirrels and gophers they scatter some 
And we are reminded here that Don Coyotte, a 
mighty sly and greedy fellow, has made his 
teeth tell on many a fat young wether and calv- 
eling not out of the months, and which the 
herdsman had taken his best care of, as most 
likely to live and make up some of his losses. 
As to tame animals, it is now undoubtedly well 
known throughout the State for 1864 that no 
calving, foaling or lambing is worth a pound of 
salt. The mothers have no milk and the young 
must die. . 

It is a pity the natural history of California 
is not better known. It merely exists in long, 
dry, scientific lists and catalogues scattered in 
hundreds of volumes in every language ‘and 
country of Europe and America, and no Gold- 
smith or Audubon has worked their gambols 
and tricks and sly-ways, or habits and uses of 
vantage and disadvantage into model lessons 
yet. The arcana‘of the mountains, valleys, and 
uplands is even yet very imperfectly listed, 
particularly the insect life; but it is high time 
they were, for all this kind of thing has gone 


on since the year One, during the howlings of 
war and the pipings of peace, and science never 
stands still no more than human passions, by 
the beneficent law of Providence.—San Fran- 


cisco Bulletin. 
—_——_-—~er--—____ 
HOW TO MAKE BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 


The greater part of our population are waiting 
till they can afford to have pleasant homes, for- 
getting that they can at no time afford to have 
any other. We take the color of our daily sur- 
roundings, and are happier, more amiable, 
stronger to labor and firmer to endure, when 
those surroundings are pleasing and in good 
taste. ‘To possess these important qualities they 
need not be expensive. True beauty is cheap- 
er than we think. The first charm of a home, 
within and without, is thorough neatness, and 
this is the result of habit, not outlay. It is 
often cheaper than filth. Paint the house if 
you can; if not, whitewash; but in any case 
let it be in thorough repair. Let there be no 
loose shingles or dangling clapboards or gate 
hanging bya broken hinge. These hints favor 
thrift as well as taste. Let the house be suffi- 
ciently shaded. This will pay in comfort, wear 
of furniture and lack of flies. If you cannot 
afford green blinds, you can always afford a 
green tree or two, that costs nothing but labor 
and patience, and will shelter you from the sun 
in Summer and the wind in Winter. 

Plant vines of some kind about your premi- 
ses; they are indispensable to grace; they show 
that nature takes kindly to your home and has 
thrown ber arm round it. You need not resort 
to costly climbers ; woodbine and clematis may 
be had for the gathering, and grapes and hop- 
vines may be so trained as to combine beauty 
and profit. Let your turf be smooth and firm as 
velvet, and enforce the death penalty upon weeds 
with an unsparing hand. No man, rich or poor, 
can afford to raise weeds. They choose the 
richest spots, where flowers or fruit, or vegeta- 
bles might grow, and send abroad their seeds 
as missionaries of evil into every nook and cor- 
ner. I[1]-kept places always have their vegeta- 
ble five points, where sin and misery are mim- 
icked in pigweed, burdock and nettles. A 
very few flowers will suffice ; a monthly rose in 
the window, a morning glory over the doorway, 
a bright border between your kitchen garden 
and the street; these add to the picture just 
those touches of color that make it pleasant to 
the eye. With half a dozen cheap and com- 
mon kinds, your wife will take care that some- 
thing is always in bloom. 

But flowers are gross feeders, and if you keep 
no domestic animals, you fancy, perhaps, that 
you hive no manure. You never were more 
mistaken. Every human dwelling is a center 
of fertilizing agents, mostly wasted as times go, 
rich enough to make the whole plot around it 
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blossom as the rose. Tell the soil that you 
have nothing to give it! Give it what you 
have and it will Jaugh in your face. The suds 
from the laundry is a store of liquid wealth. 
Never waste a drop of it in drains or sewers. 
It is a floating currency promising to pay round- 
ly in grass and vegetables and fruit. Invest it 
in your home bank, which never suspends pay- 
ment. These grassy slopes are greenbacks 
whose issue is as good as gold. Carpet sweep- 
ings are manure in a concentrated form. Dug 
into your flower borders they weave a richer 
pattern than the one from which they were 
worn. Those old bones that deform the premi- 
ses, if buried beneath the grape vine, will be 
‘health to the bones” of all your friends. Old 
boots and shoes, those most unsightly wrecks, 
are the favorite food of the raspberry and all its 
palatable kin. Tainted brine, if such unhappi- 
ly is yours, is a treasure for the plum trees and 
and the asparagus bed ; slacken lime with it, 
and it will make a rich dressing for any garden 
soil. Every household should have its compost 
bed, be it only an old packing-box, where wool- 
en rags, bits of paper, apple parings, refuse of 
vegetables, slops from the kitchen, chips and 
saw-dust are storing up the elements of a glori- 
ous growth. Let not yours be one of the homes 
where all these bright possibilities arrive only 
at “burning instead of beauty.” We have 
named but a part of the fertilizers of every 
household. Generally speaking, whatever is 
offensive to the sight or smell is urging the ap- 
peal to our revolted tastes—Bury me, and I'll 
do you good.— Springfield Republican. 
THE TIDES. 

Many persons still seem to be much perplexed 
with the phenomena of the tides. ‘They can- 
not understand why they are higher at one 
time than another, nor why they rise to the 
height of sixty feet in the Bay of Fundy; 
forty feet in the ports of Bristol, England, and 
St. Malo, France, and only rise toa few feet 
in height in New York and other places, while 
they are scarcely perceptible in the Baltic and 
other seas. Descartes was the first philosopher 
who advanced the theory that the tides were 
due to the influence of the moon, but Newton 
was the first who worked out the problem, and 
discovered the true cause. Descartes believed 
that the moon acted on the waters of the ocean 
by pressure ; Newton demonstrated that it acted 
upon the ocean by attraction: that instead of 
pressing the waters, it rolled them up directly 
under it, and also at its antipodes at the same 
time, thus producing the two tides every day. 
The tides are caused by the attraction of both 
the moon and the sun. If this earth bad no 
moon, the attraction of the sun would produce 
two tides every day, but their ebb and flow 
would take place at the same hours regularly. 





not varying as they do now; these tides would 
also be much smaller than those of the moon. 
Although the mass of the sun is far greater 
than that of the moon, and although attraction 
is in proportion to the mass, yet it is also in- 
versely as the square of the distance. As the 
sun, therefore, is four hundred times farther 
distant than the moon, the attraction of the 
waters of the sea towards the sun is found to 
be about three times lessthan that of the moon; 
the tides produced by the sun would therefore 
be three times less than those of the moon. 
There are really two ocean tides, the /vnar and 
solar, but the latter is absorbed by the former, 
which is wholly observable in respect to time, 
the solar only as it influences the height of the 
tidal wave. That caused by the moon is three 
times greater than that of the sun, and it fol- 
lows the moon’s motion around the earth, rising 
and falling every twelve hours, and each suc- 
ceeding tide later by three quarters of an hour 
than the preceding one, exactly in accordance 
with the positions of the moon, or as it is com- 
monly called, “ its rising and setting.” 

Sometimes there are very low and at other 
times very high tides—that is, their height is- 
not uniform. This is caused by the position of 
the sun and moon relative to the earth. Thus, 
at the time of the new moon, the sun and the 
moon being in the same part of the heavens— 
the tides produced in the ocean are then 
the highest, because they are equal to the sum 
of the two tides—lunar and solar. This should 
also take place at the time of the full moon, 
when our satellite is opposite the sun, the 
attractive force being equal and opposite, in 
producing the tidal wave. This is found to be 
true The tides are greater at new and full 
moon than at the first and last quarters, as dur- 
ing the latter periods the attraction of the sun, 
not acting in unison with that of the moon, 
tends to lower the tides. 

Reasoning from these data, it will naturally 
be inferred that when the sun and moon are 
equally distant from the two poles of the globe, 
such as at the times of the equinoxes in March 
and September, the tides would Be greatest. 
This is also found to be the case, thus demon- 
strating beyond all doubt that the flux and re- 
flux of the sea are due to the attraction of the 
moon upon the waters of the ocean. The 
difference in the height of the tides at various 
places is due to the peculiar formation of sea 
coasts. They are very high in the Bay of 
Fundy, because an immense quantity of water 
is piled in a wide-mouthed narrow space, in the 
same manner that a certain quantity of water 
will rise higher in a narrow than in a wide 
channel. Some have advanced the popular be- 
lief against the lunar influence causing tides, 
namely, that the Mediterranean is a tigeless sea. 
This is not strictly true. The ocean*tides, ow- 
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ing to the narrow passage into the Mediterran- 
ean at Gibralter, scarcely affect this sea, but 
for all this there are regular tides observable at 
some places. At Venice they sometimes rise 
to two feet, and in the Faro of Messina to twen- 
ty inches.—Sci. American. 





Tue Ten Frrenps.—“ I wish that I’d good 
friends to help me on in life,” cried lazy Den- 
nis, with a yawn. 

‘- Good friends! why, you've ten!” replied 
his master. 

“ Vm sure I’ve not half so many, and those 
that I have are too poor to help me.” 

“Count your fingers, my boy,’’ said his master. 

Dennis looked down on his big strong hands. 

“ Count thumbs and all,”’ added the master. 

“7 have—there are ten,” said the lad. | 

“Then never say that you have not ten 
good friends, able to help you on in life. Try 
what those true friends can do, before you go 
grumbling and fretting because you do not 
get help from others.” 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour AND Meat.—Sales of Flour are confined to 
the trade at $10 75@l11 per barrel for superfine ; 
$11 25@11 50 for extra; $11 75@12 for extra family, 
and at $13@13 50 for fancy lots. In Rye Flour and 
Corn Meal nothing doing. The former is quoted at 
$10 25@10 50. 

Gratn.—Small sales of Western and Pennsylvania 
red wheat, at $2 42@2 48 @ bushel, and Southern 
at $2 54 @260. White at $2 75@2 85. Rye is in 
limited request at $1 80@1 83. Corn—Sales of yel- 
low at $1 71, mixed Western at $1 70. Oats are 
steady at 89(@,90 cents for new, and 93 cents for old 
Pennsylvania. Prices of Barley and Malt are un- 
changed. 

Szeps.—Small lots of Cloverseed are selling at 
$12 50@14 # 641bs. Timothy at $6 50@6 75 per 
bushel, and Flaxseed at $3 68. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion. --+--++erceereeereee ce eeeeeree 60 cts. 
Two insertions: --+++++++-+++e0 Se eraser scerees $1 00 

For every widitional insertion - ---- “seeeeeeeeee 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof.--..- 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 





ANTED.—By « young woman, a situation in a primary or 
family School. - — Address, 

C. CLement, Paulsboro, N. J. 
9 mo. 17,—3t. k. r. 101. 





N APPRENTICE WANTED tv the Drug and Apothecay busi- 
ness. ‘Ta mas J. HUSBAND, corner of 3d and Spruce sts., 
9th mo. 24, 1364.—3t. 108. Philadelphia. 





LIZA P. GAUNT, solicits Macuing StitcuHina, at No. 800 Lo- 
cust street, Philadelphia. 
9th mo, 24, 1864.—3t. 108. 





R SAL!, at Clarksboro’, Gloucester county, New Jersey, a 
DestR ue Fars, containing 80 acres; with meajlow, good 
stream of water. timber, good buildings, eie., situated on the Sa- 
lem and Gloucester turnpike, five miles below Woodbury. For 
particulars ¢. quire of Wu. Hatnes, ‘‘ Cedar Lawn Farm,” near 
the premises, er THomas P, MansHalt, Trenton, N. J. 
Oth mo. 24, 1864.—t£ 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHooL FoR 

Gigs. This institution. healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and Mathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded fur the acquisition of the French language. 


For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. ‘ 

Tsrakt J. GRAHAME, 
Janz P. GRAHAME, 


827—6 mos. Principals. 





RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This School is 
located in the Borough of Bristol, Pa., on the Delaware River, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. 


The situation is pleasant and healthful, and unsurpassed in con- 
Venience of access, having frequent communication with Philadel- 
phia by steamboat, and with that city and New York by railroad. 


The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 
good English education, together with Latin, French, Drawing, 
&c. For circulars address RutH ANNA PEIRCE, 

8 mo. 27—+t. f. o. Briswl, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
8d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josepa SHORTLEDGB, or AUGUS- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—tf. 





HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-open 
on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is located at 
Coatesville, on the Pennsylvania Central R. K. 38 miles from 
Philadelphia, and 68 from Harrisburg. Number cf pupils last 
year, 123. For Catalogues address, 
JONATHAN K. Taytor, Principal, 
Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
8th mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 ens. 





;}RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Insti 
tution, located in a healthy ana beautiful section of Chester 
county, Pa., three miles south of Coatesville on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will commence its 22nd session on the 10th of ‘Tenth 
month (Uct.) next. The course of study embraces the branches- 
essential to a complete education. The terms are $70 per session 
of twenty weeks. The languages are taught without extra 
charge. For circulars and further particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, RicHAaRD DaRinotoy, JR. 
smo. 6—2 mo. 924 npfwo. Ercildoun, ChesterCo., Pa. 





Re SUGAR.—Choice Granulated Maple Sugar, from Somerset 
county, Pa., for sale, (by the barrel only,) at 
Wx. H. Woopwarp’s, 


9th month 17, 1864. 4t.—>p. f. 108. 516 Market Street. 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 


Comly, (11 vols.).--+-+++++ © epeeccceces - $7. 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages). ------+++seeeseeeeseens 1.50 
Conversations, &c , of Thomas BUOTys oe cccccecececececees 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, earefully collated 

and prepared by John Comly -------.. Pc cecccccccccccee - 1.00 


Hugh Judge’s Journal. «~~~ +--+ ,--0cseeescee-cececccceccce 70 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Mi fia, and Rufus Hall,each-.- 6 

CuakLes Comiy, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comty, No. 131 


Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albums, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac, 

3d mo. 12, 1864. tf. 


oOo 


Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boox, PaMPaier, and general Jos PainTeRs, 243 Arch Street. 
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